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PREFACE 


Tranſlation. 


He Theatre was wont to be called the 
School of Virtue , the Scene of Men 
and Manners ; Ariſtotle himſelf, 
though an auſtere Critick, and a ſe- 

vere « Philoſopher , confeſſed that the Stage might 

conduce more to the Inſtruction and Refining of 

Mankind , than even Philoſophy it ſelf : It 4 

cretly inſinuates that into many dull people , which 

the beſt Books, or grave Harangues could never 

do; the Eye being ftruck, with the natural Im- 

-preſſtons , tr lively Repreſentations of Vertue 

and Vice, conveys them quickzty to the Soul, and 

there lodges them ; who can ſee the Aeditions, the 

Proud, the Cruel, the Paſſionate, the Treacheraus, 

the Prodigal , or Covetous Man aGied to the life, 

without being an enemy to them; or the Magna- 

A 2 nimous, 
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Parrace to the Tranſlation. 


ious , Liberal, Courageous, Fuſt, Mild, Ten. 


perate, and Wiſe, without being ® friend to , and 
imitator of them , the Reward and Pleaſure of 
theſe begins e[ways as great as the Puniſhment and 
Pain of the other. . ce it was that the Greeks 
and Romans were- civiliz'd above other Nati- 
ons, inſtead of being idle they were employed 
daily in their Citques , . Theaters, and Amphi- 
theaters, where they learnt inſenſubly what was 
great and uſeful, preſent abjedis raiſes laſting 


Idea's, whereas the Precepts of the Schools wa- 


niſhes, and dwindles often into Air ; the Memo- 
ry will ſeldom part "with any thing that comes 
in by the Eye, eſpecially in ſo ſolemn and ſenſible 
a manner ; the Image or Picture ſlicks cloſe to 
the Brain, and can ſcarce be razed ont with the 


all-dewouring teeth of Time. 


The late Age hath been fo extremely ſenſible of the 
uſe of the Stage, that ſome of the moſt polite Scho- 
lars of Chriſtendom have ſtudied and praGii- 
ſed nothing more than Ariſtotle, - and Horace, 
Homer, and Virgil, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
Eſchylus,” -Ariſtophanes, Plautus, and Te- 
rence: The -Italians hawing a particular Sa- 
gatity above - moſt of their Neighbours, began 
firſt to - raiſe it from the Grave , where Goths 
and Vandals, and other Northern Barbarians , 

bad 


PrEFAce to the Tranſlation. 
bad buried it amongſt the Pomp and Glory of 
the World ; their Academies took the Carcaſs 
up, and inſpird it with Life, Shape, and ſome 
Vigour ; thoſe of the Cruſca at Florence, the 
 Ricovrati at Padua, and the Lyncei at Rome, 
have perform'd their parts ; many of their Aca- 
demicks began to write of the Stage, and Poe- 
try ; ſeveral judicious Criticks paſſed for and ' a- 
gainſft the Amynta of Taflo, and the Paſtor Fido 
of -Guarint. FTE: TOR | 


After the Italians the French took fire, and 
began to ſublinie and purifie themſelves upon 
the rifing of that glorious Minifter Cardinal Rich- 
lieu, who founded the Royal Academy , and 
having muſter'd the beft Wits together , employ'd 
them in reforming the Stage , the Language , and 
Mamners of his Country. | L'Abbe Hedelin #n- 
dertook the Theater, of which he publiſhed the 
moſt perfect Treatiſe yet extant; and if the 
Cardinal had Tiv'd ſome years longer, he would 
bawe carried it much higher , and even conten- 
ded with Athens, and Rome themſelves: Mal- 
herbe , Corneille , Chapelain, Mohere, Boi- 
leau, Fontaine, and Rapin, hawe cultivated , 
and exalted that Subje&. The Learned Cha- 
notrig of St. Genevieve. R. P. le Boſſu, hath 
giv us the veſt Idea, and moſt exa&i Model 


of 
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Pxrrace to the Tranſlation. | 
- of Epick : Poem. The Dutch. and Germans '( as | 
though frozen up) have produced little in this | 
kind ; yet we, muſt confeſs that Grotius, Hein- 
lis , Scaliger, and Voſlius were Learned Cri- 
ticks. Some of the: Engliſh hawe indeed rais'd 
their Pens, and ſoar d as high as any of the Ita- 
lians,.or French ; yet Criticiſm came but wery | 
lately .in faſhion. among ſt us ; without doubt Ben. 4 
Johnſon had a large ftock, of Critical Learning ; | 
Spencer had ſtudied Homer, and Virgil , and | 
Taſſo, yet he was miſled , and debauched. by 
-Arioſto , as Mr. Rymer judicionſly obſerves ; 
Davenant gives ſome ſtroaks of. great Learning 
and Judgment , yet be is for unbeaten Tracks, 
mew Ways , and undiſcoverd Seas ; Cowley 
| -was a great Maſter of the Antients , and had 
| the true Genius and. CharaGler of a Poet ; yet 
this wicety and boldneſs of Criticiſm was a ſftran- 
i} ger all this time to our Climate ; Mr. Rymer, . 
i! and Mr. Dryden bawe begun to launch out into 
| et, and indeed they have been wery fortunate 
Adventurers. The Earls of R. and M. and 
Mr. W. hawe given ſome fine touches ; Mr. 
Drydens Criticks are generally quaint and ſo- 
lid, his Prefaces doth as often corre} and im- 
prove 'my Judgment, as his Verſes doth charm 
my Fancy ; be is every-where Sweet , Elegant, 
| W 


rb 
Pxzrace.to the; Tranſlation. 
| andi;Sublime; the Poets aud Ontick* were ſeh 
dom « both ſo Conſpicuons "and Þ Unſtrions in one 
man: as inhim , except Rapin- \Mr;.Rymer in 


bis incomparable Preface." to.Ra pitt: , and \in bis 


RefleSions upon ſome late Tragedies;\ buth\gi> 
wen - ſufficient proofs , ' that he hath ſtudied and 


anderſtands Ariſtotle and Horace, Homer, and 
Virgil, beſides the Wits of all Countries and A- 
ges ; ſo that we may juſtly mmber him in the ff 
__ of Criticks, as baving « moſt accompliſs'd 
Idea of Poetry, and the Stage. © 


What Monſieur Euvremont hath performi'd 
in theſe his Eſſays upon Comedy, Tragedy, - and 
Opera's , the Reader will be beſt able to Judge 
upon the peruſal of them ; they ſeem to be nice, 
aud delicate , thoughtful and judicious , grounded 
©&pon Obſervation, and RefleStion,though ſome may 
——_—_ think them daſht here and there with a 
little French lewity and wanity ; which if ſo, is 
the more excuſable, conſidering the Callantry , the 
Variety, and Nature of his Subject, If his Pen 
marches any where rough and peeviſh, it is 
apo the Athenian Tragedians, upon the T- 
talian Comedy , and Opera's, upon Machines, 
and Decorations ; otherwiſe it runs ſmoothly 
and gently enough , ſeeing true Criticks are ſel- 


dom 
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PxEFace to the Tranſlation. 
dom complaiſant ., or enamourd with Minions, | 
or Miſtreſles ; all muſt go to the Touchſtone , or , 0 | 
Furnace, and if the tryal is not made accor 
to Rule and Art, then the Critick muſt be toncht, 


or a himſelf. 


UPON 


[13 


UPON 


TRAGEDIES. 


-..Confeſs we:excel in the works of the Theater; 
and I think without flattering Corneile I may 
prefer-his Tragedies far before thoſe of Antiqut- 
ty. | I know the ancient Tragedians have had 
5 admirers; ity 41k times ,, but; am not fo ſure that 
the ſublimity aſcribedito them reſts upon a good Foun- 
dation... 1 | 3 


. Tobelieve that Sophocles and. Euripides are ſo admira- 
ble, as we are told they are, one muſt fancy greater 
matters; gf their . warks; than can te ——__— from 
Tranſlations 3: and.in-my. opinion, the terms and expreſs 
Gon ought. to havea great ſhareintheir beauty. 

| Methinks that through the praiſes which their moſt 
famous Advocates give them, one may perceive, that 
Greatneſs, Magnificence, and above all, Dignity, were 
things they” little underſtood 5 :Wits they' were, indeed, 
but, confined to the ſtock of a-ſmall Republick to whom 
a neceſſitous liberty ſtood inſttad of ail things. 

When [they were obliged to | repreſent the Majeſty 
of, a great King ,. they ill managed an unknown'igran» 
deur, becauſe they ſaw nothing but!:low and. elowniſh: 
objes, to which their ſenſes were-im a manner enſla- 
ved.-,-; | em BA MLRTH 
It is true, that the ſame wits teing.cloy'd with thee 

B Ob- 
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objes, did ſometimes raiſe themſelves to what was ſub- 
lime and great ; but then they brought ſo many Gods 
and Goddeſſes into their Tragedies,that hardly any thing 
more of Humanity was to be found in them : what 
was great, was fabulous; what was natural, mean and 
coftemptible. NY jt, 

With Corneife, Grandeur ſets it ſelf off, the figures 
he employes when he would embellifh it with abt 
nement, are proper and ſuitable 5 but moſt cammagly 
he-neglets the pomp of ſome certain ſhews, and bor- 
rows not from the Heavens , to give a value to that 
which is confiderable enough upon Earth ; it'is enough 
for him to enter wellinto things, and the full mage thc 
he gives of them, makes that true impreffion whieh 
men offenſe love to receive. | IEP YN 

Indeed, Nature is admirable in all things','and when 
men have recourſe to that forreign pomp 'wherewith 
| they think to embelliſh objeQs; it is many times a ta- 
cite confeſſion , that they know not 'their property ; 
hence come moſt of our Figures and Compariſons, which 
Fcannat approve, if they be not- rare; altogether Noble 
and Juſt: otherwiſe it .is & cunning; caſting about for 4 
diverſion to ſlip away from things which onecannot iin- 
derſiand. What beauty nevertheleſs may be in Com- 
pariſons, yet they fute mach better, with « kw Poem 
than Tragedy : . In Epick Poem the Mind ſecks to pleafe 
it ſelf out of its ſubje&': In: Tragedy, the Soul'fall of 

ts, and poſſeſſed with Paſſions, 'turns not eafily at 
the flaſh of a bare'reſemblance. ya: 2 

But tet us return to theſe Ancients from. whom we 
have inſenſibly digreſſed ; and to do them juſtice, let us 
acknowledge that they have much better ſucceeded 'in 
expreſſing the qualities of their Heroes, thanin -deſcri- 
| bing the magnificence of great Kings. A confuſed notion 
; of the grandeurs of Baby/on ſpoilt rather than raiſed their 
Ma» 


DIRT. _ 
imagination ; but their Minds could not be impoſed.ups 
on in relation to Strength, Conſtancy, Juſtice and Wal- 
dom, whereof they had inſtances daily before their eyes. 
Their Senſes weaned from pomp in a mean Republick, 
left their Reaſon at greater liberty to conſider men in 
themſelves. | 

Thus nothing took them off from the ſtudy of, Hu- 
mane Nature, and from applying themſelves to the 
knowledge of Vice and Virtye, Inclinations and Tem- 
pers : Hereit is that they have learnt to give ſo proper 
charaCters, that juſter cannot be deſired according to the 
time they lived in. If it be thought ſufficient to know . 
perſons by their ations, Corxei/e thought it not enough 
to make them a&t ; he hath. dived to the bottom of 
their Soul to ſearch for the principle of their Attions ; 
he hath deſcended. into their Heart, that he may ſee 
how their Paſſions are formed there, and diſcover the 
moſt hidden ways of their Motions. . | | 

As to the ancient Tragedians, either they negle& the 

Paſſionsby applying themſelves to an exact repreſenta- 
tion of what occurs, or they make Speeches amidſt the 
greateſt | coca wee tell you Sentences when you 
 areexpecting trouble and deſpair. 
* Corneille omits nothing of what occurs, and expoſes 
all the Action as much as decency can allow ; but alſo 
he gives the Thought all the extent it requires, condu- 
_ cing Nature without conſtraint, or abandonning her too 
much to her ſelf. 

He hath removed from the Theater of the Ancients 
all that was barbarous; he hath ſwhtened the horrour 
of their Sceneby ſome tender paſſions.of Love judiciouſ- 
ly interwovea ; but his care hath not* been" lefs in pre- 
ſerving two tragical Subjects our Fear and Pity, without 
diverting the Soul from the true Paſſions that it ought 
to-feel in them , to ſome little melancholy ſight , which 
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though an hundred ſeveral times varied, are, for all that 
ſtill the fame. 

What raiſes ſoever I give to that excellent Author, 
yet I will not fay, that none but his pieces deſerve ap- 
plauſe on our Theater. We have been touched with 
Mariana, Sophonisbe, Alcions, Venceſlaus, Stilico, Andro- 
mache, Britanicus, and many others, from whoſe beauty 
T pretend not in the leaſt to derogate becauſe I do not 
name them. 

| T avoid being tedious as much as poſſibly I can ; and 
it ſhall be enough for me to ſay, that no Nation can diſ- 
pute with us the excellence in Tragedies. | 

As for thoſe of the 7talians, it is not worth the while 
to ſpeak of them; to name them alone is enough to 
' breed a. diſtaſte. Their Peter's Feaſt would make a very 

patient man loſe all patience ; and I never faw it ated 
but that I wiſh'd the Author of the piece had been: 
thunder-ſtrucken with his Atheiſt. 

There are four or five Engliſh Tragedies , wherein, 
to fay truth, a great many things ought to be left out,. 
yet with that reformation they nicks be made excel- 
lently good. 

In all the reſt you ſee nothing but a ſhapeleſs and in- 
digeſted maſs, a crowd of confuſed adventures, withour- 
conſideration of time and place, and without any re- 
gard to decency, where eyes that delight in cruel ſights 
may be- fed with murders and - bodies weltering in 
bloud. 

To palliate the horrour of them by relations, as it is 
the cuſtome in Fragee, is to deprive the people of the 
ſight that pleaſes them moſt. 

' The better-brgd condemn a Cuſtom: eſtabliſhed, 
through a- ſenſe of humanity perhaps ; but an ancient 
habit, or the humour of the Nation in general, prevails 
. over the delicateneſs of private perſons. 


To 


To die, is ſo ſmall a matter to the Engliſh, that there 
is-need of Images more ghaſtly rhan Death it ſelf to- 
affe& them : Hence it is that we upon very good ground, 
object to them, that they allow too-much to their ſen- 
ſes upon the Stage. We muſt alfo bear with the re- 
proach that they make to us; of paſling to the other ex- 
tremity, when! amongſt us we admire Tragedies for the 
little tenderneſles of Paſſion, which make not an impreſ- 
ſion ſtrong enough upon the Mind ; being ſometimes 
diſſatisfied; in our hearts with an evil-formed Paſſion, we 
expect a fuller emotion from the ation of our Cotne- 
dians: And ſometimes we would :have the Aftor more 
tranſported than the Poet, lend Fury and Deſpair to an 
ordinary agitation, and a grief too vulgar. 

The truth is, what ought to be tenderis always ſoft ; 
what ought to form Pity,ſcarcely amounts to tenderneſs ; 
Emotion ſtands inſtead of Surprize , Aſtoniſhment , of 
Horrour. | | 

Our: Sentiments have not depth enough, and Paſſions 
riot throughly touched, excite in our Souls but imperfe&t 
motions , that-neither leave them to themſelves, nor - 


tranſport them out of themſelyes. . 


Upon 
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COM EDIES. 


| FF Or Comedy, which-ought to be the repreſentation 
4 } of the ations of common Life, in| unitation of 
| .a&.. : the Spaviards, ; we, have made. it run; altogether 
upon Galantry, not-configeripg that. the Ancients made 
it their buſineſs to! repreſent. mans Lite according to the 
diverſity of humours ; and that the Spaniards folowing 
their own genius have onely. pa out the life. of 
| Madrid in their Intrigues and Adventures: (3 

I grant that that kind of work might have had” a 

- more-noble air in Antiquity, with 'fomewhat mare of 

- Gallantry too; but that was more the defe& of: thefe 

Ages than the fault of Authors, Now-addays moſt part 
- of our Poets know as litzlq what belongs to:Manners, as 

in thoſe times they knew what belonged to Galantry ; 
- one would fay that there were no more covetous Prodi- 
- gals, eafie and ſociable humours, no more peeviſh and 

auſtere natures; and as if Nature her ſelf were chan- 

 ged, and: men had Jaid aſide theſe various Sentiments, 

they are always repreſented under one and the ſame Cha- | 
: racer, for what reaſon I cannot tell, unleſs it be that . | 
, = Women of this Agethink all men ought to be Gal- 

lants. . | 

We are ready to acknowledge that the Wits of Ma- 

. drid are more fertile than ours in Inventions, and that 
hath made us borrow from them moſt of our Argu- 
1 ments, which we have filled with paſſionate and amo- 

rous 
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[7] 
rous Diſcourſes, and reduced to more regularity and pro- - 
bability. The reaſon is, becauſe in Spain, where the 
women are hardly ever ſeen, the Poet ſpends his imagi- 
nation in contriving ingenious ways of bringing his Lo- 
vers together :' And in France, where the liberty of 
Commerce i allowed, the quijtitneſs'of the Author is 
employed” in'the tender'and amorous expreflion of the 
E ts. lg | 
- A Spaniſh Lady of Quality not fong. ago, was reading | 
the. Ryliniheocf lions, ef her | Tong relation of 
Adventures; falling upon quaint converfarion of a 
Loferand his Miſtreſs ty On What a deal” of 
wie iHcemployd,” f4id ſhe, to what end fo many fine words, 
when. they: are got together 2 7 : | 
- Ir's oneof 'the prettieſt refleftions that ever I heard 
made'in att iy lie; and Calprener , thobgh, a French. - 
man; oughtto' call to mindthat Lovers boriiin a hotter 
Climate tha that ' of Prarte; had very littte riced of 
words on ſuch 'occaſions ; but the good judgement of - 
that Lady would not be received .in our ordinary gal- 
kntks,” wherein one muſt fpeak a_ thouſand times of a - . 
Pafſign thas hehath not to be abte to perſwade, and meet = 
kis:Miftriſs daily:to complain to her,' before he find an : 
- opportunity 6f -putting an end to Alt affetted pain. 

-- The Coy -#hing of Moliere is made. ridiculous in- the 
rhatrer 45 well as/irt the terms, in not reading the--Ro- 
mante backward, when the' ſerious affair of Marriage is - 
to be treated with the' Paretits; but it had. been no falſe 
nicety/with a Lover to expo his declaration , and all - 
that comes by degrees in the progreſs of a Gallantry. 

- It. is no wonder: that Regularity and Probability be 
leſs to be found among the. Spaniards than the: French ; 
foriſiice all the! gallantry bf” the! Spaniards, is derived 
from: the!Moors,atYetains {Hlf a' cerrain reliſh of Africa, 
that is uncoth- to other Nations , and too extraordi- 
| nary 
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nary to be accommodated to the exaftneſs of Rules. 
Beſides, an old impreſſion of Knight-errantry ; com: 


mon to all Spain, ſets the minds of Cavaliers upon: odd 


and freakiſh adventures. The Maids alſo from: their 
childhood, taſte of, that air, in,their Books. of; Chivalry, 
and inthe fabulous, conyerfations' of the Womemthat' 


- are about them. , Thus both Sexes fill; their-minds with: 


the ſame Tdeas, and moſt part of the men and women 
would interpret. Eropuloluy at ſome'amorous extra- 
yagance, to bean indifference unyartby thejr/Paſſion.. . | 
 * Though Love. never obſerves.yery, regular; meaſates 
in any. Country whatſcever.;, paar es I date:;be bold. 
to ſay, that it hath nothing that is very extrevagant in: 
France, neither in the way of making, it, -nox. inthe. or- 
_ effeQs it produces. That which is called aPaſſio- 
nate fove' runs great. riſque of being accounted ; ridicu- 


* 


Tous; for Gentlemen there; minding other buſineſs, give 


not way foir, as the Spaniards doin the lazineſs of :Ma- 
drid, where nothing but Love can put them in mo- 
tion. : 9 TSS 360) 
At Paris, the afliduity of our Cour -eogages ts to 
the diſcharge of an. Office, or;the deſiga;pf 'anEmploy- 
ment bufies. us ,; Fortune ,outrivalling, Miſtreſſes: An: 
place, where it 1s the.cuſtom to prefer that which-'one 
owes to himſelf, before. that. which he loves. :. "The La- 
dies who are tq_take their meaſures accordingly, are; abs 
ſo por ON? than, paſſionate, .nay and.eaake wſaraf | 
allantry to.in{1nuate. into. Intriguess2 111-4 boyg91) 0 03 
7F ere are Fat: ow” bs ; Dt overned by:;Vanity 
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and Intcreſt; and the Gz nts. and their Miftreſſes vie 
— who ſhall make the beſtuſeone of another, forattaining 
£0 their en i. 1... | 
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Love however jpinglesVyich that ſpicitofidtereſt;)but 
it 1s very ſeldom the maſter; for.the;condutt-rharwe 
a: e cbliged to follow in. atfairs, ſhapes; us into; ſame: re- 
ED gularity 
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gularity asto/ pleaſures, or at leaſt keeps us from extra” | 
Vagance. as 

In Spain there is no living without love; but what is' 
called to love in France , to ſpeak properly, is no more 
but to talk of-love, and to mingle the vanity of gallan- 
tries with the ſentiments of Ambition. 

Theſe differences being confidered, it will not be 
thought ſtrange that the Comedy of the Spent) 
which is CUT but a ny a Lag +, topn 
tures, hatly/s$ little regularity ag their Advent! ve; 
and it Ke ALES red Y OT OTIS the - 
French Which deviates not from their Practice, retains 
thoſe reſpeQs in the repreſentation of their Amours whict 
commonly they have in their Loves themſelves. I-con- 
fels that'good judgement which onght to bein all Coug- 
tries of rhe world, eſtabliſhes ſome things,'which are'no 
where to be diſpenſed with, - but it is hard not to allow 
much to cuſtom, ſince Ariſtotle himfelf in his Poeticks, 
places ſome times PerfeCtion in that which was beſt liked 
at Athens, and not in that which is really moſt perfeR. 

Comedy hath not greater priviledges, than the Laws, 
which though they ought all to be founded on Juſtice, 
have nevertheleſs particular differences, according to the 
different Genius of the people who made them. And if 
we be obliged to retain the air of Antiquity ; it we muſt 
obſerve the chara@er- of Heroes, who have been dead 
Two thouſand years ago, when they' are to'be repreſen-- 
ted upon the Stage ; how isit poſſible not to follow the 
humours, and not to accommodate to the ways of thoſe 
who are living, when we repreſent to their eyes, what 
they themſelves daily do? a he ns 

Nevertheleſs what authority ſoever | Caſtom ' may 
give, without doubt Reafon ought to have the Preroga- ' 
tive ; but yet it ought not to be rigid in.its exadnels : 
For in things which tend onely to- pleaſe, as Comedy - 

C . doth, 
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doth;it is -uncaſie to be ſubje&ed to too auſterean Order, 
and to begin with the rack in Subjefts wherein we ſeek 
onely for Pleaſure. 


. Italian Comedy. 


O much had to fay of the French and Spans 

a_ Sen at = tell ar what Ithink Pete 
JJ 7talian. I ſhall not ſpeak of Amynta, Paſtor fido, 
Philuof Cyrus,. and. of other Comedies of. that nature. 
I ought to be better acquainted than Tam with the gra- 
ces of the 7talian Language; for though I be tou 
with Amynta, perhaps more than any /alian, that's be- 
cauſe I enter into the fancy. of the Poet, and have aknow- 
ledge of ſomethings that are more delicate than thoſe 
which FE have of the Verſes; beſides,in this Diſcourſe I pre- 
tend onely to ſpeak of the Comedy which appears com- 
monly upon the Stage. What we ſee in France upon 
the /taliax Stage, is not properly Comedy, ſeeing there 
is no true Plot in it ;. the Subject is. not well li to- 
gether, no Charater ſtriftly obſerved, nor Compoſition 
wherein 'the ſcope of the Genius is well diverted, at 
leaſt according to ſome rules of Art ; here is nothi 
but a kind of ul formed concert amongſt ſeveral Ators, 
| of whom every one furnifhes of his own head what he” 
judges proper for the perſon he aQts: To takeit rightly, 
it is no more, but a medley of impertinent. conceits in 
the mouth of Lovers, and filly Buffooneries in that of 
Merry- Andrews. | 


You 
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You find no good ſence any where in it, but a kind 
of falſe Wit that predominates, either in thoughts full 
of Heavens, Suns, Stars, and Elements, or in an affea» 
tion of native ſimplicity, which hath nothing of true 
nature in it. 
| The Buffoons, I grant, are inimitable, and of an hun 
oy pl Soak have ſeen apeand imitate 'them , never one - 

uld come near them in Grimaces, Poſtyres, Motions, | 
Agile, Suppleneſs, and in a diſpoſition for the 

Faces, which they can ſhape and alter as they pleale. 
I cannot tell whether the Mimicks and Pantomimicks 
of the Ancients have much ſurpaſſed them, what wone 
ders ſoever we read of them. It is certain that one muſt 
be a great lover of idle Jeſting and Drollery,' to be ta- 
ken with what he hears; as. one muſt be alſo very 
grave and compoſed not to laugh at what he ſees: god 
1t i woo A to affeft too great 4 nicety, not to be p 

1 GR0g, be becauſe # Critick will not bg 
Sets hoy courſe, 

All Repreſentations wherein there js but little Wi kn 
tedious at long run, nevertheleſs they we hart Lola 
agrrrable for time before they cloy. eg ol 

GO nnd rrbvle. but. at by ok 1 
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the patience of hearing them, than the L.acedemonian of 
Bacalini had, when he preferred the Gallows before: the 
long and tedious reading of the War of Piſa, in the Hi- 
ſtory of Guichardin : It any man fond of living , hath 
been able to ſupport ſo killing a fatigue, inſtead of ſome 
agrocabic diverſity that may refreſh his ming ; all. the 
hange be finds. is the impertinence of a DoRor that puts 
him into deſpair.”. '1 know' that to repreſent the foppe- 
ry of a Doctor aright, he muſt be made to turn all his 
diſcourſe upon the Learning he poſſeſſes; but that with- 
out ever anſwering what is ſaid to him , he ſhould cite a 
Thouſand Authors, and alleadge as many paſſages with a 
volubility that puts -him'out of breath-;/ that is tobring 
upon the Stage a fool who ought to be ſent to Bedlam, 
and not aptly to manage the impertinence of his DoQor. 
_ Petronius followsa quite different method in the ridi- 
culouſneſs of Eamolpus.' The Pecanery of Sidzas is 0- 


therwiſe managed - Theophilus, who deſerves the praiſe 
of having formed the moſt compleat Charatter that can 


be given to that kind of Pedants. That of Caritides in 
the Moroſe of Moliere, is altogether exact, nothing can 
becur off from it, ' without disfiguring the whole piece. 
Theſe are the ridiculqus Learned who miay be pleaſantly 
repreſented upon' the Stage. ” ah 
- -Butitis ſilly diverſion for a Gentleman, to preſent be- 
fore him a piriful Door , whom Books have made a 
"Fool, and who, as T ſaid, ought _— to be ſhut up, 
to'keep from the ſight of men'the frailty of our ſtat 
andthe miſery of our nature. TT 
But I muſt not launch out too far in'my Obſervations 
upon the /talian Comedy. To recolle& then in a' few 
words what I have enough enlarged upon ; I fay that 
inſtead of agreeable Lovers, you liave nothing but affe- 
Qed talkers of Love; inſtead of natural Comedians, in- 
. comparable Buffoons, but ſtill Buffoons; "inſtead of ridi- 


culous 


. Bond 
culous DeCtors, poor mad Scholars: Tlhiere is hardly any 
Part but what is forced ; unleſs it be that of Pantalor, 
which is eaſt eſteemed, and nevertheleſs the onely that 
exceeds not the bounds of probability. 

Tragedy was the chief delight of the ancient Com- 
monwealth ; and the old 'Romays endowed onely with a 
rough vertue, ſought no orher examples in their Thea- 
ters; but ſach as might fortifie their natural diſpoſition, 
and entertain their fierce and auſtere Habits. When the 
ſweetneſs of Wit for converſation, was joyned to the force 
of the Soul for ' great matters; then they began to de- 

ight alfo in Comedy, and ſometimes they were pleaſed 
with high Idea's , and ſometimes diverted with agrees- 
ble ones. " EY . 

'So ſoon as Rome grew corrupted, the Romans forſook 
Tragedy, and could not reliſh onthe Stage an Image of 
ancient vertue. . | hz —*» 

\- From that time, to the laſt of the Commonwealth, 
Comedy was the refreſhment of the Great men, the di- 
verſion' of 'the Polite, and the amuſement of a people 
either grown looſe or ſoftened. 

A little before the Civil Wars, the Romans were again 
animated with the ſpirit of Tragedy, their Genius ſecret- 
ly diſpoſing and preparing them for the fatal Revolutions 
that hapned afterward. Ceſar made one, and many per- 
ſons of Quality did the like alſo, as well as he: The trou- 
bles ceaſing under Auguſtus, and Peace being again re- - 
ſtored and ſetled, all ſorts of Pleaſures were ſought after. 

Comedies came in play again, the Pantomimicks had 
their credit, and Tragedy ſtill preſerved, its reputation. 
Under the Reign of Nero, Sexeca entertained dire Idea's, 
which made him write the Tragedies that he hath left 
to us ; when Corruption was at the height, and Vice 
univerſal, the Pantomimicks wholly ruined both Trage- 
dy and Comedy ; Wit had no more ſhare in Plays, but 

in 
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in Poſtures and Motions, the eye of the peter 
for that which might farniſh their minds with wh 
ous imaginations,” | 

The Modern /ta/ians are ſatisfied to be enliglttened by 
the ſame Sun, to beeath the ſame Air, and to inhabit the 
fame Land, which heretofore the ancient Rowaxs inhabi- 
ted : but they have left to Hiſtory that ſevere. Vertue 
which the Romans praftiſed, and therefore think they 
have no need of Tragedy, to animate them to hard and 
difficult things which they have no mind to undertake. 
As they love the ſoltneſs of an ordinary, and the delights 
of a valuptuous life, fo they love to a@ Plays that. may 
have a relation to both ; and hence came the mixture of 
Comedy with the art of Mimicks which we fee upon 
the Stage of the 7ralians. And this is almoſt all thar 
can be {aid of the /talians who as yet have appeared in 
France. 
All the AQors of the Company that aQts at preſent, 
are generally good Comedians, unleſs they Lever Y 
and to do them right without loveor hatred, I muſt ſay 
that they are excellent Players , who have very bad 
Plays : Perhaps they can make no good ones; perhaps 
they have reaſon not to have any; for as I was obje- 
Qing one day to Cintifio that there was not probability 
enough in their Pieces; he made me anfwer, that if 
.there were more, good Comedians, with good Comedies 
- mightgo ſtarve. 


Of 
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OF THE 


Engliſh Comedy. 


Here is no Comedy more conform to that of 
'& - the Ancients, than the Erg/zfh, in what relates 
MM. - to Manners; itis not a pure piece of Gallan- 
try full of Adventures and amorous Diſcourſes, as in 
Spain and France ; it is a repreſentation of the ordinary 
= of living, according to the various humours, and 
difterent charaQters of men. It is an Alchymiſt, who by 
the illuſions of his art, feeds the deceitful hopes of a vain 
Carioſo : Tt isa filly credultous perſon, whoſe fooliſh Fa- 
cHity is continually abuſed ; it is ſometimes a ridiculous 
Politician, grave and compoſed, who is ſtarched in every 
thing, myſteriouſly jealous-headed, that thinks to find 
out hidden deſigns in the moſt common intentions, and 
to diſcover Artifice in the moſt innocent ations of life : 
It is a whimſical Lover , a huffing Bully, a pedantick 
Scholar, the one with natural Extravagancies, the other 
with ridiculous AﬀeCttations. The truth is, theſe tricks 
and ſimplicities, theſe Politicks and other CharaQers in- 
iouſly deviſed, are carried on too far in our opinion, 
as thoſe which are to be ſeen upon our Stage, area little 
too faint to the reliſh of the Exg/;/b; and the reaſon of 
that, perhaps, is that the Pugliſh think too much, and 
that we commonly think not enoug 
Indeed, we are fatisfied with the firſt Images that Ob- 
jets afford us; andby ſticking to the bare outſide, ap» 


pearance for the moſt part ſtands us in ſead of reality, 
and 
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and the eaſie and free of what is natural. Whereupon 
[ ſhall fay by the by , that theſe two laſt.qualities are 
ſometimes moſt improperly confounded ; the Eafie and 
the Natural agree well enough in their oppoſition, to that 
which is ſtift or forced ; but when the point is to dive 


well into the nature of things, ox the natural humour 
of perſans,At'willhe-grarited me; that wit hlley one 
does notalways facceed in-that:* There is ſomewhat in- 
ternal, ſomewhat hidden that would diſcover it ſelf to 
us, if we ſounded the SubjeQts a little more. | 

It is as difficult tor us to enter- in, as for the Exg/;ſh to 
get out : They become Maſters of the thing they think 
on, though they are not of their own thought ; their 
mind is not at reſt, when they poſſeſs their Subject ; they 
ſtill dig when there is no more to be found, and go be- 
yond the juſt and natural Idea which they ought to have, 
by too ſollicitous an enquiry.  - - | 

The truth is, I have never ſeen men of better under- 
ſtanding than the French, who apply themſelves to con- 
ſider, a1d the Engliſh, that can releaſe themſelves from 
their too deep Meditations. .. But to return to the facili- 
ty of Diſcourſe, and a certain freedom of Wit which, if 
poſlible, is always to be had : The beſt-bred Gentlemen. 
in the world, are the French who think, and the Eng/iſþ 
that ſpeak. I ſlall infenſibly run. out into too.general 
Conſiderations, and therefore muſt reſume my Subje& 
of Comedy, and paſs to a conſiderable difference that. 
is to be found betwixt theirs and ours ; and that is, that 
we being addiQted to the regularity of the Ancients, do 
refer all to a principal aftion,without other variety than 
that of the means that brings us to it, 

It is not to be denied but that the repreſentation of 
one principal Adventure ought to be the ſole ſcope and 
end propoſed in a Tragedy, where the Mind would feel 
ſome violence in the diverſions that might avocate its 
thought. , The 
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The' misfortune 'of an unhappy King, the fad and 
tragical deathof a great Hero, wholly confine the mind 
to theſe important objeCts; and all the variety it cares 
for, is to know the diverſe means that brought this prin- 
cipal ation to paſs ; but Comedy being made to divert 
and .not to buſie us, provided Probability be obſerved, 
and Extravagance avoided, varieties in the'opinion of 
the Engliſh, are agreeable ſurprizes; and” clianges that 
pleaſe ; whereas the continual' expeCtation of one and 
the: ſame thing, wherein there ſeetns to' be no great mat- 


ter of importance; neceſſarily dullsour attention. 


| Sothen inſtead of repreſenting ſignal cheat carried 
on by. means all-relating to the lamesend :''Fhey repre» 
ſent a notable rogue withdivers thieats, whereof every one 
produces its proper effe&t' by its own Conſtitution. ' As 
they ſcarcely ever ſtick to the. unity of -a&tion, that-they 
may repreſent a' principal perſon wlio-diverts them 'by 
diflerent: aQtions-v ſo" many. tires alſo" theyhuit* that” 
principal perſon, that they may ſhew what various things 
happen to ſeveral perſons in publick places ; - Ber Foh»ifon 
is much for that in his Bartholomew Fair, - The fame 


thing hath'been- done-in ba ren «nd/ m' both theſe 
Comedies, the ridiculous enturesof coſe pir lide} Re 


cesare comically reproſentet},112397 b2zlnil 11,51110012 

There are ſome other Plays whiclfh#ve it ti"manger' 
two Arguments, that are brought in ſo ingeniouſly the 
one into the other, that the mind of the SpeCtators 
( which might be offended by too ſenſible a change ) 
finds nothing but fatisfa&tion in the agreeable variety 
tha produce. It is to be confeſſed that regularity is 
wanting here ; but the Engliſh are perſwaded that the 
liberties which are taken for better pleafing, ought to be 
preferred before exa&t Pules, of which a barren and dull 
Author makes it his art to importune and cloy. 

Rule is to be obſerved for avoiding confuſion ; good 
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ſence is to be followed for moderating the flight of a 
ſoaring imagination ; but Rite muſt have no-conftraint 
that racks, and a ſcrupulous reaſon muſt | be baniſhed, 
which adhering too ſtrictly to exaQneſs leaves nothing 
| free and natural. 

They who cannot give to themſelves a Genius, when 
nature hath denied them. one, aſcribe all to Art which 
they may acquire, and to ſet a value upon-the ſole merit 
they have of being regular, they do what they can to 
damn a' piece that is not altogether ſo. For thoſe that 
love the Ridicu/e, that are pleaſed to ſee the humour of 
Fops, that are afieQted with true CharaQers, they will 
find the ingenious Eng/zſþ Comediesas much or, perhaps, 
more to their reliſh, than any they have ever ſeen. 

Our Meliere whom the Ancients have inſpired with 
the true ſpirit of Comedy, equals their Ben Foh»ſon in 
well repreſenting the various humours and different 
-waysof men, both obſerving in their deſcriptions, a true 
relation to the- genius of their Nation : | I believe they 
have carried that point as far as the Aneients ever did ; 
But it is not to be denied, but that they have had grea- 
ter regard to Charaftersthan to the main of *their Sub- 
jeQs, the deduQion whereof might alſo have been more 
methodically linked together, and the unfolding of in- 
trigues more n | | 


Up- 
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ALB ON 
OPERAS. 
of. 
The Duke of BUCK ING HA M. 


F a long time, my Lord, I have had a deſire 
to tell you my thoughts of Opera's, and to 
ſpeak to you of the diftergnce I find betwixt 

the /talias and Frexch way of ſinging. 

The occaſion that I had of ſpeaking of it at the Dutcheſs 
of Mazarinxe's,hath rather encreaſed than fatisfied that de- 
fire; at preſent therefore, my Lord, I will fatisfie it by the 
Diſcourſe I ſend you. I ſhall begin with great freedom, 
in telling you that I am no great admirer of Comedies 
in Muſick, fuch as now-a-days we ſee. I confeſs I am 
pretty well pleaſed with their magnificence , tae Ma- 
chines have ſomething that is ſurprizing, the Muſick in 
ſome places is charming, the whole together ſeems mar- 
vellous ; but it muſt be granted me alſo, that theſe Mar- 
vils are very tedious, for where the mind has ſo little to 
do, there is a neceſſity that the Senſes muſt languiſh af- 
ter the firſt pleaſure that ſurprize gives us: The eyes 
are taken up, and at length grow weary of being con- 
tinually..fixed upon the. Objects. - In the beginning'of 
the Conſorts, the juſtneſs of the Concords is obſerved, 
and nothing eſcapes of all the varieties that unite for 
making the ſweetneſs of Harmony,; ſome time after the 

| " * D 2 Inſtru- 
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Inſtuments ſtun us, and the Muſick is no more to the 
ears but a confuſed ſound that ſuffers nothing to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed ; but who can reſiſt the tediouſneſs of Re- 
hearſal in a modulation which hath neither the charm of 
Song, nor the agreeable _—_ of bg A The _ tired 
out with a long attention wherempit finds gþthingto'gf- 
fed it, ſecks  Ebin it ſelf ſome ſeeret ortin to 7 
ched with ; the Mind which in vain hath expeced-im- 
preſſions from without, gives.way to idle muſing, or is 
diſatisfied with its own uſeleſneſs. In a word the fati- 
gation is ſo univerſal that there is-no Rings but how 
to get out, arid the onely pleaſure that remains to the 
languiſhing SpeQators, is the hopes of ſeeing a ſpeedy 
end put to the ſhow. The reaſon why commonly 1 
ſoon grow weary at Opera's is that I.never yet. ſaw an) 
which appeared not to -me deſpicable both in th&diſpe!1- 
tion of the SubjeQand in the Verſes. - Now it is'in vain 
to charm the Ears, or flatter the Eyes, if the Mind be 
not ſatisfied, my Soul being in better -intelligence with 
my Mind than with my Senſes, — againſt the 
impreſſions which it may receive, or at leaſt fails in gi- 
ving an agreeable conſent to them, without which even 
the moſt delightful Obje&ts can never afford me great 
pleaſure ; a foppery charged with Muſick, Dances, Ma- 
chines and Decorations, is a pompous foppery, but ſtill 
foppery ; it is an ugly ground under beautiful Orna- 
ments through which I ſee it with much diffatisfa@ion. 
There is another thing in Opera's ſo contrary to nature 
thatir offends my imagination ; and that is the ſinging 
of the whole piece from beginning to end, as if the per- 
ſons repreſented had ridiculouſly agreed'to treat in Mu- 
ſick both the moſt: commen and moſt important affairs 
of their life. Is it to be imagined that a'Maſter calls his 
Servant, or ſends him of an errand, ſinging ; that one 
friend imparts a ſecret to another, ſinging : __ = 
| elibe- 
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deliberate in a Council, ſinging ; that Orders in time of 
Battle are given finging ; and that men are melodiouſly 
killed with Sword, Pike, and Musket ? that's to loſe the 
life of repreſentation, which without doubt 15 preferable 
tothat of Harmony ; for Harmony ought to be no more 
but-a bare attendant, and the great maſters of the Stage 
have added it as pleafing, not as neceſſary , having re- 
gulated all that concerns the ſubjeCt and diſcourſe. In the 
mean time the Idea of the Muſician goes. before that of 
the'Hero in Opera's : It is Lojigi, Cavallo, and'Ceſti who 
are preſented to the weny. Ting-rn The mind not being 
able to conceive a. Hero that ſings, applies it ſelf to him 
that makes the Song ; and it is not to be denied but that 
in the Opera's of the Palais Royal, Baptiſta isan hundred 
times more thonght of than 7Theſeus or Cadmus. I pre- 
tend not, however, to exclude all manner of ſinging from 
the Stage ; there are ſome things which ought to be 
ſang, and ſome that may be ſung without offending a- 
gainſt Reaſon or Decency : Vows, Prayers, Praiſes, Sa-' 
ctifices, and generally all that relates to the ſervice of the 
Gods, are ſung in all Nations, and in all times ; tender 
and mournfal paſftons expreſs themſelves naturally by a 
kind of tone ; the expreſſion of a love in its birth, the 
irreſolution of a Soul toſſed by divers motions are ſub- 
je@ matters'for Stanza's, and ſo are Stanza's for a Song. 
All men know that Quires were introduced upon the 
Stages of the Greeks, andit is not to bedenied but with 
as good reaſon they might be brought in upon ours. 
This ought to be the diſtribution, in my opinion ; all 
that belongs to Converſation, ail that relates to Intrigues 
and Affairs, what belongs to Council and AQtion, is pro- 
per for Comedians who repeat, and ridiculous in the 
mouth” of Muſicians who ſing it. The Greeks made 
lovely Tragedies, wherein they fang ſomewhat ; the 7- 
ralians and French make ugly ones, wherein they ſvg _ 
0 
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Would you know what an Opera is, Tll tell you that it 
is an odd medley of Poeſie and Muſick, wherein the Po- 
et and Muſician equally upon the rack the one for the 
other, put themſelves hard to compoſe a naughty piece : 
Not but that you may find agreeable words and very 
fine airs init ; but that you will more certainly. find-at 
length a diſlike of the Verſes, where the genius of the 
Poet hath been ſtinted,and a ſurfeit of the ſinging, where» 
in the Muſician is exhauſted by a too-long ſervice of 
Muſick. _ Did Ithink my ſelf capable of giving counſel 
to perſons of breeding who delight in the Theater , I 
ſhould adviſe them to reaſſume their reliſh for our good 
Comedies, where Dances and Muſick might be introdi- 
ced, that would not in the leaſt wound the repreſentation : 
there they might ſing a Prologue with pleaſant diver- 
ſions; In fre Interludes ſinging might animate words 
that ſhould be as the life of what had been repreſented ; 
after the Play ended an Epilogue might be ſung, or ſome 
refleQion upon the fineſt things in the Play ; this would 
fortifie the Idea, and rivet the impreſſions that they had 
made upon the SpeRtators : Thus you might find enough 
to ſatisfie both the Senſes and the Mind, wanting neither 
the charm of ſinging in a bare repreſentation, nor the 
force of ating in a long continued courſe of Muſick. It 
remains that I give you my advice in general for: all 
Comedies, where there is any ſinging; and that is to 
leave to the Poet the chief authority for the direQ&ion 
of the piece : The Muſick muſt be made for the Verſes, 
far rather than the Verſes for the Muſick. The Muſfici- 
an is to follow the Poets orders, onely, in my opinion, 
Baptiſta is to be exempted, who knows the Paſſions bet- 
ter, and enters farther into the heart of man than the 
Authors. Lambert, without doubt , hath an excellent 
Genius, proper for an hundred different Muſicks, and all 
well managed with a juſt Oeconomy of, Voices and In- 
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ſtruments : there is no recitation better underſtood, nor 
better diverſified than his, according to the nature of 
Paſſions, and the quality of the Sentiments that are to 
be expreſſed. He ought to take from the Authors thoſe 
lights, which Baptiſta can give them, and ſubmit to di- 
retion; for Baptijta through the reach of his know- 
ledge may juſtly be the director. _I will not put an end 
to my diſcourſe without entertaining you with the ſmall 
eſteem that the 7aliays have for our Opera's, and the 
great diſlike that thoſe of 7raly give us. The /falians 
who wholly apply themſelves to Repreſentation, and to 
a particular care-of expreſſing things , cannot endure 
that we ſhould give the name of Opera to a concatena- 
tion of Dances and Muſick, which have not an exaQ-e- 
nough relation and natural ſutableneſs to the Subjects. 
The French again accuſtomed to the beauty of their En- 
tries, the delightfulneſs of their Airs, and charms of their 
Symphony, cannot away with the ignorance, or bad uſe 
of Inſtruments in the Opera's of Yenice, and deny their 
attention to a long recitation, which becomes tedious 
for want of variety. I cannot properly tell you what 
this recitation of theirs is ; but I know very well that it 
is neither ſinging nor reciting ; it is ſomewhat unknown 
to the Anaents, which may be defined an ugly uſe of 
Song and Words. I confeſs I have found things inimi= 
table in the Opera of Loiiigi, both as to the expreſſion of 
thought, and the charm of Muſick ; but the ordinary 
recration was very cloying, infomuch that the 7zalians 
themſelves impatiently expe&ed thoſe fine parts which 
in their opinion came too ſeldom. TI ſhall ina few words 
comprehend the greateſt defe&ts of our Opera's ; one 
thinks he is going to a repreſentation, where nothing 
will be repreſented ; and expetts to fee a Comedy, but 
finds nothing, of the life ofa Comedy. So much I thought 
I might fay concerning the different conſtitution of 
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74's. For. the manner of ſinging which we in Fraxce 
call Execution, 1 think without partiality' that no Na- 
tion can reaſonably.vie with us in that... | The Spanzards 
have an admirable diſpoſition of throat ; but with their 
warblings and ſhakings, oy ſeem to mind nothing in 
their ſinging, but to contend with Nightingales for the 
tacility of the Windpipe. The /talians have the expref- 
fioa counterfeit, or at leaſt forced, as not knowing ;ex- 
actly the nature or degree of Paſſions; It's a-buriti 
out in laughter, rather than ſinging , when they wou 
expreſs any ſentiment of joy ; af they would f1gh, you. 
fhall hear ſobs with violence formed in the throat, and 
not ſighs which unawares eſcape from the paſſion-of an 
amorous heart; of a doleful reflezion they make - the 
{ſtrongeſt exclamations ; the tears of an abſence are the 
mournings of 2 Funeral ; ſadneſs becomes ſo forrowful 
in their mouths, that in grief they roar. rather than com- 
plain ; and ſometimes they expreſs the languiſhing of a 
paſlion, as 4 natural fainting. - Perhaps there may be at 
preſent ſomealteration in their way of ſinging, and that 
by converſing with us they are advantaged as to the 
neatneſs of, a polite executipn, as we'are emproved by 
them. as to the. beauties of a ſtronger and bolder compo 
ſition. There are Comedies in England whezein there 
is much. Muſick .; but- it; 1s impaſſible jor -me 'to ſpeak 
more difcreetly of it, I cannot accuſtom. my ſelf to the 
Engliſh ſinging, I came too late to find' a reliſh in that 
which is ſo. different from.:all. gathers. - There is no Na+ 
tion that ſhews greater courage inthe Men, more beau- 
ty in the Women, nor more wit in beth Sexes. ' One 
cannot have all things, where fo many good qualities 
are common, it is not fo great a misfortune that a-good 
judgement-in ſinging is rare-; it is certainly.very rate» 
If c0 be met with there ; but; theyiin whony-ic is to( be 
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world, 2s exceeding moſt part of their Nation in an ex- 
-quiſite air, 'and moſt happy” conſtitution. - So/us Galus 
.cantat, none | but the French-man ſings; I will not be 
1njurious to all other Nations in maintaining what an 
Author hath publiſhed, Fiſpanus flet, dolet Italus, Ger- 
-maniug boat, Flander viulat, G ſolus Gallus gantat, 1 leave 
to him all theſe prettydiſtinC&ions, and ſhall onely back 
my opinioti by the authority of Loiiigi, who could not 
endure that the 7a/iays ſhould ſing Airs, after that he 
had heard Mr. Yyert, Hilaire, -and La Petite Varenue 
ſing.” Upon his return to /taly he made all the Muſfti- 
cians of the Nation his Enemies, ſaying openly at Rome, 
as he had faid at Pars, that to make pleaſant Muſick, 
Ttalian Airs muſt be in a French mouth. He made little 
account of -our Songs, except Beauſſets, which gained 
his admiration: He admired the Conſort*of our Violins, 
our Lutes, Harpſi-cords and Organs : he was raviſhed 
at his firſt hearing the great Bells of St. Germain de Prez: 
and how would he have been charmed with-our Flutes, 
if they had been in uſe in thoſe times? It is moſt cer- 
tain, that he was much diſguſted with the harſhneſs and 
rudeneſs of the greateſt Maſters of 7taly, when he had 
taſted the ſweetneſs of the touch, the neatneſs and man- 
' ner of the French. | 
. I ſhould be' too partial, if T inſiſted only upon our ad- 
vantages:: there is no people that have a ſlower appre- 
henſion:both for the ſound of words, and for humou- 
ring the thought of the Compoſitor than-the Frexch, 
there are but few that leſs underſtand the quantity, 
and that with greater difficulty find the pronunciation ; 
but after that by long ſtudy they have ſurmounted all 
theſe difficulties, and that they are maſters of what 
they ſing, nothing takes like to rhem. The ſame thing 
happens to us upon Inſtruments , and particularly in 


Conſorts , where there is nothing very ſure nor. _ 
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till after an infinite number of repetitions ; but nothing 
ſo neat nor ſo polite, when once ' the. repetitions are ac- 
compliſhed. The Jtalians profound in Muſick bring 
their art to our cars without any ſweetneſs. The 
French not fatisfied to take from the skill the firſt 
harſhneſs that 'ſhews the labour . of the Compaſiti- 
on; they find in the ſecret of execution, as it were a 
charm for our Souls , and I know not what that tou» 


| ches, which they carry home to the very heart, I for» 


ot to ſpeak to.you of the Machines , ſo eaſe it is to 
orget things which one would willingly have laid afide : 

Machines may fatisfie the curioſity of ingenious 
ple for the mathematical Inveations, but they'll ne'er 
pleaſe perſons of good judgement in the Theatre; the 
more they ſurprize, the more they divert the mind 
from attending to the Diſcourſe ; and the more admi- 
rable they are, the impreſſion of that rarity leaves the 
leſs tenderneſs and exquifite perception in the Soul 
which it needs, for being touched or charmed with the 

Muſick. | 
The Ancients made no uſe of Machines, but when 
there was a neceſſity of bringing in ſome God ; nay, 
and the Poets themſelves were almoſt always lookt up- 
on as ridiculous for ſuffering themſelves to be reduced 
to that neceſſity. If men love to be at expences , let 
them lay out their - money upon lovely Decorations, 
the uſe whereof is more natural and more agreeable 
than that of Machines. Antiquity which made Gods 
no ſtrangers to Poets, and expoſed them even in their 
Chimney-corners ; that Antiquity, I ſay, how vain and 
credulous ſoever, expoſed them nevertheleſs but very 
rarely upon the Stage. Now the beliet of them is 
gone , the /talians in their Opera's have re-eſtabliſhed 
the Heatheniſh Gods in the world , and have not bog- 
led to entertain men with theſe ridiculous Vanities, 
pro- 
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ovaled might make their Pieces look preat by 
obpromnſr of that'dazling' and Grin reread 
ance; theſe divinities of the Stage have long enough a- 
buſed Zraly, which being happily undeceived at lengrh, 
does /now renourice the ſame Gods whichit had recals 
led; ' and returns'to things whiehin truth haye not'the 
fame exaQtneſs, but which are not ſo ctimberſome, and 
with a grain-of mdulgence not to be rejected by men 
of ſenſe. | TEIN 

It hath' happened to us'in the matter of Gods and 
Machines,'ss it happens almoſt daily toi- the” Germans - 
about our Modes and Faſhions, we juſt take 'up what 
the /talians have laid aſide. And as if we would make 
amends for the fault. of being prevented in the inven- 
tion, werun intoexcels in a:cuſtom which they imper- 
tinently introduced , but which they managed with 
reſerve. In truth we cover the Earth with Deities, 
and make them dance and-deſcend in Troops, whereas 
they made them deſcend but ſparingly, on the moſt 
important occaſions. As Arioſfo wronged the gran- 
deur of Poems by incredible Fabuloſity, ſo we wrong 
Fabuloſity by a confuſed muſter of Gods, Shepherds, 

_— » Enchanters , Apparitions , Furies,, 'and De- 

vils. 

I admire Baptiſta as well tor the divertion of Dan- 
ces, as for what concerns the: Voices and Inſtruments ; 
but the Conſtitution of our Opera's muſt appear very 
extravagant to thoſe who are true Judges of Probability 


and ſurprizing Grandeur ; nevertheleſs one runs rick © 


of having his Judgement called in queſtion, if he dare 
toſhew it; and1 adviſe others, when they hear any diſ- 
eourſe of the Opera, to make their knowledge a ſecret to 
themſelves, For my part, who have paſt the age and 
time of ſignalizing my ſelf in the world by the ſpirit 
of modes, and the merit of Fancy, I am — ” 
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